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Che Work of the Principal . . . 


oe of us feel that a good principal has a lot to do with the quality of th 
community in which he works. These observations give point, then, to the! 
importance of the principal and his job. They serve to emphasize the need f% 
every community to study the work of the school principal, and to be sure tha 
the principal is doing those things which make for a good school, and which am 
directly related to improving the quality of living throughout the community, 
—The School Executive } 
February, 1949 | 
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Professional Preparation of the 
Elementary School Principal 


F. C. BORGESON 


Professor of Education, New York University, New York, New York 


EMBERS of the Department of Elementary School Principals can well be 

grateful, and in fact are extremely grateful, to the members of the com- 
mittee which prepared the 27th Yearbook, The Elementary School Principalship 
—Today and Tomorrow.’ Here we find a significant contrast in the character- 
istics and professional qualifications of the elementary principal as recorded in 
1948 with similar data reported in 1928. The elementary principals of this 
country have indeed made notable professional progress in this twenty-year 
period—more progress in the development of professional leadership qualifica- 
tions than in the preceding eighty or more years during which the position 
of the elementary school principal slowly came into being. 

How can we account for this rapid professionalization of the elementary 
school principalship during the past two decades? The American public rec- 
ognized the complexities of the educative process and the need for expert leader- 
ship in guiding children and teachers in the learning and teaching processes. 
This recognition of the importance of education and the accompanying willing- 
ness on the part of the public to give more and more support to this program is 
not a fortuitous accident. Professional organizations such as the National Edu. 
cation Association and its various departments, notably the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, have over.the past two decades developed effective 
public relations programs which include educating the public to a better under- 
standing and appreciation of public education. Our National Department of 
Elementary School Principals along with state and local associations have been 
tremendous forces for implanting in the minds of taxpayers and other adult 
the great necessity for providing an adequate elementary education for all the 
children of all the people. 

Along with the public desire for better schools and willingness to suppott 
them has come a marked increase in the professionalization of school leaders 
through the activities of such organizations of higher learning that now make 


available a high calibre of specialized training for the elementary school princ- } 


pal. A quarter of a century ago there were few institutions equipped to offer 
graduate training of a specialized sort for prospective elementary school prince: 


pals. Today there are a score or more institutions giving training in this field; f 


there are likewise many others that provide a partial program. The in-service 
~The Elementary School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow. 27th Yearbook, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA., Vol. 28, No. 1, September 1948. Washington, D. C. 
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professional growth and stimulation provided by superintendents of schools and 
other local and state educational leaders is still another important factor in the 
rapid professionalization of elementary principalship. 

Professors charged with the responsibility of developing adequate programs 
for the preparation of prospective elementary school principals are given some 
rather serious food for thought in chapter fourteen of the 27th Yearbook. In 
the course of analyses and tabulations presented in this chapter both strengths 
and weaknesses of various areas are made apparent. The editorial committee 
correctly raises serious question about the problem of duplication among college 
courses. Indiscriminate duplication is wasteful and should not be tolerated; re- 
stricted and planned duplication may be virtuous because of its purposes. 

Pre-Protessional Preparation—Prior to the preparation for the principalship a 
candidate must have had a rather broad general education which has provided 
certain fundamental understandings and appreciations in the liberal arts areas 
of the humanities, the sciences, the social studies, the fine and practical arts, and 
the experiences that accompany the arousal of his own creative powers. The 
candidate should likewise have had the fundamental professional preparation 
that is now represented by the four years of preparation of prospective teachers, 
including an understanding and appreciation of human and natural resources, 
human growth and development, the implications of child development and the 
contributions of psychology, the philosophic concepts basic to the development 
of educational programs, the place of the school in the social scene, and under- 
standing and appreciation of, and actual experience in, the democratic way of 
life. Actual successful teaching, preferably in the elementary school as well as 
in post-elementary schools, is likewise a prerequisite to the professional prepara- 
tion for the principalship. 

New Emphases in the Professional Training—In developing a series of ex- 
periences that will aid the candidate in acquiring special knowledges and skills 
that will make him an effective elementary principal much thought should be 
given to the development of a comprehensive list of specific competencies re- 
quired of one who holds this important leadership position. Such a list would 
go a long way in providing a job analysis which could serve well in suggesting 
professional experiences appropriate in the training of prospective candidates. In 
all too many institutions that offer graduate work to prepare individuals for the 
elementary principalship most if not all the experiences center in courses, such 
as courses in general administration, elementary administration, elementary su- 
pervision, curriculum development, community relations, research and evaluation 
in education, and the like. In most of these courses the procedure consists all 
too often of. lectures, limited and scattered discussion, examinat’on. 

We all no doubt will accept competence in the art of communication, ex- 
pecially effective speaking, as well as ability in the guidance of group processes 
as appearing high in the list of professional abilities required of the elementary 
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principal, yet in the different course offerings here referred to prospective princi- 
pals receive practically no experience in the development of either of these two 
competencies. My plea here is for the professors of school administration to 
perform a major operation on the procedures and instructional techniques they 
employ. 

Variety of experience in course work is appropriate. The opportunity for 
leadership experience, challenging the thinking of his peers in the class, is the 
right and privilege of every candidate. This does not happen accidentally; it 
must be planned by the instructor in charge. In typical graduate classes the 
individuals who receive the least amount of practice in challenging the thinking 
of their peers are usually the individuals who need it the most. There are many 
types of leadership experience that should be made available in the professional 
preparation of the elementary school principal. Among these are participation in 
demonstrations which reveal how principals cope with and solve specific prob- 
lems, participation in panel discussions before professional and lay groups, 
evaluation of class and group processes, cooperative participation in research 
projects the findings of which shall be shared by fellow graduate students, and 
similar projects in which individuals contribute to the professional growth of 
fellow graduate students. 

In addition to various course experiences there are several other activities not 
too apparent in the report made in the 27th Yearbook which are as valuable, and 
perhaps more valuable than the conventional professional courses that are re- 
ported and analyzed in the Yearbook. Some of these are recommended by the 
editorial committee but at present are apparently not in common practice in 
institutions preparing elementary school principals. Among such experiences 
might be mentioned the following: purposive self-motivated library search and 
research under individual guidance; workshop experiences dealing with the 
problems of educational leadership; field studies and research projects which 
deal with actual school problems and situations under the joint direction of the 
instructor and competent leaders in the field; internship experience in adminis- 
tration and supervision which provide opportunities for observation and par- 
ticipation in varied school situations, under the joint guidance of the university 
professor of school administration and principals and other school administrators 
in the field; opportunity for planning, participating in, and evaluating profes 
sional conferences for educational leaders; participation in cooperative school 
surveys; sufficient first hand contact with educational experimentation to im- 
plant a determination on the part of each candidate always to be carrying on 
some type of experimentation in his school. 

The Internship in School Administration and Supervision—The keystone 
to the preparation of prospective classroom teachers has for many years been 
recognized as that of supervised student teaching (practice-teaching). All studies 
that have analyzed the pre-service preparation of teachers have consistently 
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revealed that the student teaching experience has been by all odds the most 
valuable part of that training, so considered by the prospective teachers as well 
as faculty members in teachers colleges and school leaders in the field. While we 
may observe that the keystone in the arch of professional preparation of the 
teacher, the doctor, the lawyer, the architect, and the engineer is the practical ex- 
perience under guidance that comes in the apprenticeship or internship, we have 
been very slow indeed to introduce this same keystone in the professional arch 
of preparing school administrators, including the elementary school principal. 

The writer knows of only three or four graduate schools in the country which 
offer graduate programs in preparation of educational administrators where any 
attempt or pretext is made of providing this practical experience. Of the descrip- 
tions provided in the appendix of the 27th Yearbook covering course and other 
experiences in seven institutions, two indicate internship in administration and 
supervision. It is my guess that this small percentage is much higher than what 
we would find if an analysis were made of the offerings of all graduate schools 
providing programs for the preparation of elementary school principals. Fre- 
quently superintendents who are in search of desirable candidates for adminis- 
trative positions in their school systems indicate that it is virtually impossible to 
find any candidate with apprenticeship experience in administration or super- 
vision. In brief, while a very few institutions indicate the possibility of this ex- 
perience in their catalogs, very few if any students have as yet taken advantage 
of this opportunity. 

Because of my close association with the program of supervised teaching 
over the past quarter of a century, I have for a long time been a firm believer in 
the importance of apprentice or intern experience for prospective supervisors 
and administrators. For the past fifteen years I have been associated with ap- 
prentice programs in supervision and administration and must confess that a 
very limited number of students have been willing to make the sacrifices that are 
necessary to avail themselves of this opportunity—probably not more than thirty 
to thirty-five students over a period of fifteen years. The program is a very time 
consuming one requiring normally the equivalent of six to ten half days a week 
for one or two semesters living in a school situation. If the candidate is anticipat- 
ing a central office position such as superintendent of schools, he should have 
at least one full year of internship in administration and supervision. Such an 
internship should provide first hand practical experience in administrative and 
supervisory problems of the elementary school principal and the secondary 
school principal, as well as similar problems of the superintendent of schools 
and other central office or staff positions, such as business officer, director of 
research, and the like. 

In all humility and honesty it is gratifying here to report that not less than 
100 per cent of the limited number of students who have had internship ex- 
perience in school administration or supervision under the direction of the writer 
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report on their own initiative that this experience has been the most valuable 
and practical of all their professional preparatory experiences. If the university 
instructor is fortunate in guiding the intern to an excellent school system and a 
competent and cooperative principal or supervisor, a significant step has been 
taken toward assuring success in the internship. Observing a competent educa- 
tional leader on the job, participating with him in the solution of his many 
problems, carrying on special projects and research under his direct and close 
supervision, intimate contact with children and daily opportunity in working 
with teachers and consulting with parents, committee meetings with civic- 
minded leaders in the community, appearing before local civic and social clubs 
with “post mortem evaluation” with the superintendent or principal—these and 
many other practical daily experiences of the local school leader shared by the 
intern provide abundant opportunity for the intern and the master principal or 
superintendent to share with each other in the evaluation of the work of the in- 
tern. Occasional to frequent observations on the part of the university instructor 
along with regular individual and small group conferences with the instructor 
and other interns make it possible to compare best practices elsewhere with the 
direct experiences of the intern. 

There is no doubt but what we witness an overemphasis on course experi- 
ences in graduate programs designed to prepare educational leaders. Further- 
more many of these courses are organized and administered in such a way as to 
deny the candidate the very types of experiences in which he needs much train- 
ing. Specifically, he receives very littie if any experience in developing various 
types of group processes; he normally does not undergo dynamic experiences 
that might be characterized as being significantly democratic in nature. The uni- 
versity that will place less emphasis on “listening and reading” experiences and 
place more emphasis upon “doing” experiences, providing these experiences in 
a great variety of situations which place the student in the position of solving 
actual problems that exist in the field, will be the institution where the best 
training will be developed. 

Strange it is how undergraduate schools and graduate schools will have 
students read about the educational principle of “learning by doing” but still 
give these same students little experience except through reading and listening. 
Courses can be organized on an activity basis and inject some of the basic prin- 
ciples underlying a successful workshop program. In addition to streamlining 
its courses, providing internship experiences, workshop experiences, conferences, 
and the like, the alert graduate school of education will also place increased 
emphasis upon individual study and research. 

Financing the Internship—Several years ago our professional literature re- 
ported a commendable practice in Toledo, Ohio where the school system under- 
wrote a form of apprenticeship. When an administrative or supervisory vacancy 
was about to develop, the candidate was chosen for the position a year or s0 
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before the vacancy occurred. During that year the candidate received his regular 
salary but was not assigned to his classroom or other special duty; instead, he 
was assigned to different types of schools for varying lengths of time as an ap- 
prentice principal. He thus would become acquainted with the problems that 
develop in schools serving different types of communities. The apprentice has 
experience in both secondary and elementary schools. He likewise spends a 
given length of time in the central office becoming acquainted with the opera- 
tions of various staff members and agencies. Next fall, New York City will 
inaugurate a similar plan for licensed candidates for the secondary school 
principalship. This type of in-service preparation of educational leaders is to be 
commended. An improvement on these plans might well be a linking up of 
this type of experience with graduate work in a nearby university which among 
other things would result in the joint guidance of the intern on the part of 
competent professors of school administration along with the education leaders 
of the community in question. This could enrich and make more meaningful 
other professional and academic work, thus coordinating theory and practice. 
Other forms of underwriting a graduate program of professional preparation 
of desirable candidates for educational leadership are now developing. Several 
superintendents and boards of education have already indicated their willingness 
and desire to cooperate in the development of a program of internship or ap- 
prenticeship in school administration and supervision. Such a cooperative ven- 
ture calls for boards of education to provide items in their budgets which will 
enable them to provide a small salary for the intern which will in part compen- 
sate for the services rendered the school district. In some such way will we be 
able to attract superior teachers for this type of professional training. For many 
years this has been the practice in the medical, legal and certain other professions. 
Scholarships, fellowships, and part-time teaching positions in teacher-educa- 
tion institutions also afford a limited amount of financial support. In most 
institutions this form of financial assistance has usually been inadequate to 
provide sufficient income for the students to maintain a desirable minimum 
standard of living without drawing entirely too much on other reserves. When 
more adequate forms of financial support are available it will be possible to have 
higher standards of selection of candidates for graduate programs preparing 
individuals for administrative and supervisory positions in the field of education. 
It should be apparent that by the time candidates are ready for this phase of 
their professional preparation it is too late to expect them to finance the intern- 
ship experience alone. 
Individualizing the Professional Program—When graduate students begin 
their program of study preparing to become an educational leader they repre- 
sent such a great variety of training and experience that the only way intelli- 
gently to recognize their individual differences and needs is carefully to plan 
programs of guidance, which require an analysis of the student, his training, 
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experiences, capacities, interests, strengths, weaknesses, and needs. Some gradu- 
ate students will need certain basic foundation courses; others have already had 
more than the equivalent of these courses through their experiences and previous 
training. Likewise, the particular advanced courses, specialized experiences and 
individual projects each student needs will be in considerable measure de- 
termined by the background and capacities of each candidate as well as the 
professional goals he is striving to attain. 

In addition to the usual professional courses referred to in the 27th Yearbook, 
some candidates preparing for the elementary principalship may need special 
training in the fields of business administration, school building planning, child 
accounting, personnel administration, evaluation, student activities programs, 
school library, audio-visual aids, special education for the superior and the 
handicapped, school and community relations, school finance, education law, 
experimentation and research, as well as in other specialized professional fields. 
Many candidates should have varying amounts of training in the fields of 
public administration, sociology, anthropology, economics, human relations, 
effective speaking and writing. 

Thus it is that while splendid progress has been achieved in the last two 
decades in the professionalization of the elementary principalship, greater ad- 
vances lie ahead. While thousands of elementary principals have raised their 
professional sights and evidence a high calibre of proficiency in the execution of 
their daily tasks, other thousands have yet to take advantage of the professional 
and technical education now available in selected higher education institutions 
that train elementary principals. Reader, you have an apportunity to whet your 
thirst for further professional insight by attending the next two-week summer 
conference (seminar) sponsored by our Department of Elementary School 
Principals! 





Geographic Approaches to Social Education. Clyde F. Kohn, ed. Nineteenth 
Yearbook (1948), National Council for the Social Studies, NEA, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 299 p. 


This publication is designed to bring to teachers an understanding of 
recent geographic approaches to social education. Part I is devoted to general 
goals and objectives as conceived by leading geographers in this country. Part 
II focuses attention on the specific objectives of geographic study. Part III deals 
with methods and tools available to attain these genera! and specific objectives. 
Classroom teachers and principals in the elementary schools will find this book 
useful as they attempt to make the essential facts of geography function in the 
daily lives of young citizens. 
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Your Principalship Has Possibilities 
GLENN E. BARNETT 


Assistant Professor of Education, University of California, and Director of 
W hittier-University Elementary School, Berkeley, California 


ou can be an excellent elementary school principal right where you 
Me ie 

The Elementary-School Princtpalship—Today and Tomorrow, Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals, is filled 
with evidence that the locale of your principalship does not limit the desirable 
things that you can do. In fact it probably has less relation to what you 
as an elementary school principal are doing and can undertake than do other 
associated factors. Careful examination of the summaries of data reported in 
this Yearbook shows clearly that desirable things which principals do are 
being done in communities of almost all descriptions. Principals everywhere 
have responsibilities for the same functions, give similar percentages of time 
to various functions, use the same supervisory techniques, and take the same 
part in community activities. 

Functions in the School System—Nine specific functions of elementary school 
principals are considered in the Yearbook: selection and assignment of teachers, 
determination of time allotments, determination of content of subject areas, 
determination of specific methods, selection of textbooks, selection bf instruc- 
tional supplies, instructional decisions within each building, budget preparation, 
and participation in policy making. Of these nine, the third, determination of 
content of subject areas, is mentioned in the same proportion in. cities of the 
various population classifications; the ninth, participation in policy making, 
is more likely to be found in larger cities; and the other seven are most fre- 
quently mentioned as functions of principals in smaller cities. A quick look 
at percentages of principals reporting these functions is enlightening: 

Forty-seven per cent of principals reporting had some responsibility in the 
selection and assignment of teachers. The variation in occurrencé of this re- 
sponsibility ranged from four in ten principals in cities with population above 
500,000 who reported that they have absolutely no part, to two in ten principals 
in centers with population below 5,000 who reported that they have full re- 
sponsibility for this function. 

In the determination of time allotments for instructional purposes, fifty-five 
per cent of reporting principals said that they had a cooperative part. Conditions 
ranged from two in ten principals in cities above 100,000 who reported that 
schedules were handed down to them, to six or seven in ten in cities below 
100,000 who reported that wih had a real share in such determination. 
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Twenty-seven per cent of principals reporting indicated that they had some 
responsibility in determining the content of subject areas. In almost all cities 
reporting, this responsibility rested with certain local committees in which the 
principal was most likely to have a role in cities below 10,000. 

The most frequent combination—joint responsibility of superintendent, 
principal and teacher—in the determination of specific methods, found forty- 
six per cent of principals reporting some share. The distribution was in about 
the same proportion throughout all classifications. 

Only thirty-one per cent of principals may order text books which they and 
their teachers think best (outside a system list). Seven in ten principals in 
cities above 500,000 are restricted entirely to such a list, while more than half 
the principals in cities below 50,000 have “extensive if not practically complete 
freedom in choosing.” 

In the selection of instructional supplies, forty-one per cent of the principals 
report that they are allowed to order as they think best. In cities over 500,000 
seven in ten are held to an approved list and only in cities below 10,000 do more 
than half the principals order according to free choice. 

In making instructional decisions within their own buildings, seventy-three 
per cent of all principals indicated that they were subordinate to assistant 
superintendents. In large cities this figure ran to ninety per cent, while in 
cities of 5,000 to 9,999 only four in ten felt this supreme authority over them. 

Fifty-two per cent of principals have no responsibility in connection with 
budget making, and the larger the city the less likely it is that the principal 
has much to say about it. Eight in ten principals in cities over 500,000 popula- 
tion have absolutely no voice, while in places below 50,000 in population one 
principal in four prepares the budget. 

Sixty-eight per cent of principals participate in policy making, with eight 
to ten in cities above 30,000 population having a part and only four in ten in 
communities less than 5,000 contributing. 

Time Given to Major Functions—Proportion of time given to these major 
functions is an important indicator of what the principal can do. The principal 
in the larger city seems to be in an advantageous position in regard to time dis- 
tribution because a lesser amount of his time is necessary for clerical tasks. In no 
population classification, however, does the principal give the fifty per cent 
of his time for supervisory and pupil personnel duties recommended by the 
editorial committee of the Yearbook. 

Average time given to thcse duties shows clearly what principals actually 
do. Clerical tasks consume 15.1 per cent with a range from 9.87 in cities of 
500,000 to 20.5 per cent in centers under 2,500. Classroom teaching takes an 
average of 2.3 per cent of the average principal’s time with percentage figures 
of 1.4 in the large cities and 6.6 in the small center. Administrative tasks claim 
an average of 29.13 per cent, with 31.1 per cent of time needed in the larger 
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center compared with 27 per cent needed in the small center. To supervisory 
duties the principal gives 24.1 per cent of his time, the percentage range being 
from 27.6 to 20.0, with most time given in the more populous areas. Pupil per- 
sonnel services takes 14.8 per cent of the total time with a range from 16.1 per 
cent to 12.8 per cent. Only 9.3 per cent of the principal’s time goes to com- 
munity relations and the small range here, 9.2 to 8.1 per cent, is less interesting 
than the fact that in cities of 50,000 to 100,000 the figure is 10.3. 

Supervisory Techniques Used—The actual supervisory techniques used by 
principals as reported show no surprising “place-of-use” differences. Fifteen 
techniques are considered, and reported usage shows that real differences exist 
in techniques used rather than in places in which techniques are used. The 
percentage of principals using the three most-mentioned supervisory activities 
—helping each teacher with his problems, interviewing, studying and adjusting 
individual pupils, and working with groups of teachers on problems of their 
own choosing—varies little among the classifications by population of cities. 
According to the latter classifications, the greatest difference reported was in 
the practice of giving demonstrations, which was reported as used by fifty-seven 
per cent of the principals in cities over 500,000 as compared with its use by 
only twenty-eight per cent of principals in towns of 10,000 to 30,000. 

Community Relations—Responsibilities associated with community relations 
demand more time of principals in the smaller communities. Differences in the 
kinds of community activities in which principals participate, however, are 
relatively minor except that youth groups and community recreation enlist 
supervising principals in relatively larger proportions as city size declines. 

It Is Up to You!—The information collected above indicates that in large 
measure the effectiveness of the elementary school principal is determined by 
something other than the size of the community in which his school is located. 
It follows, at least in part, that every principalship is therefore a potentially 
good place for effective professional work. The challenge then is to each situa- 
tion and the individual in it. Most superintendents choose principals almost 
directly. More than any other qualities they look for ability to get along with 
people, personality and leadership. These qualities, in:combination with the 
special preparation required by more than half of the superintendents report- 
ing, are expected to produce real principals in whatever size community. 

This Yearbook does not stop with its picture of the “typical” principal. 
Further, its challenge is not an attempt to create “typical” principals. The 
recommendations of its editorial committee instead unite in a clear call for 
improvement in each elementary-school principalship. More than twenty of 
these recommendations call for changes within the individual principal himself. 
You can make these changes in your present principalship. The cry here is an 
effort to arouse in every elementary school principal an intensified feeling that 
he can do a better job where he is. 
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The Challenge of the Elementary 
School Principalship 


HAROLD J. McNALLY 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


MERICANS have always evidenced a great faith—almost a religious faith 

—in the efficacy of education. Time and time again prominent citizens 
have maintained that what was needed to solve our problems was more educa- 
tion. Yet we now know that simply more education—more knowledge—is not 
enough. Knowledge itself has no morality. Mathematics well learned can be 
used either for great good or for great evil. Reading skill can be used to steep 
ourselves in the world’s loveliest and loftiest thoughts or to wallow in depths of 
depravity. It is not simply more education that we need; more important is the 
kind of education. The poet Byron tried to tell us the same thing when he said: 


They who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 


Certainly American education is responsible for teaching our citizens-to-be 
such technical skills and useful facts as will help those future citizens to be 
at home in our modern, complex culture. More than that, however, American 
education is above all responsible for helping develop citizens who will use 
those skills and that knowledge constructively and unselfishly so as to make 
this an even better country and a better world for them and for future genera- 
tions. 

In this respect, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, on the occasion of his in- 
auguration as Columbia’s thirteenth president, said: 


The common responsibility of Americans is to become effective, helpful participants in 
a way of life which blends and harmonizes the demands of the individual and of society. 
. . . Only when each individual, while seeking to develop his own talents and further his 
own good, at the same time protects his fellows against injury and cooperates with them for 
the common betterment—only then is the fullness of orderly civilized life possible to the 
millions of men who live within a free nation. 

The citizenship which enables us to enjoy this fullness is our most priceless heritage. ... 
To insure its perpetuation and proper use is the first function of our educational system. 


How is this to be done? Over one hundred years ago Noah Webster said, 
“In a democracy the full power of education must be used.” We have never 
used that full power. Not only have we been limping along on a couple of 
cylinders of the educational vehicle; we are strangely reluctant to change the 
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model of the vehicle to fit a modern world. We are still driving the same 
old educational horse and buggy—polished up, perhaps, and with some additions 
and unmistakable improvements here and there—but basically not much differ- 
ent from the models of twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five years ago. 

The old model has been powerful in some respects. It has enabled us to build 
a nation of power, and wealth, and prestige, and of much that is good. With 
the help of that old model we have built an amazingly complex economic struc- 
ture, we have put America on wheels, we have conquered the air, we have 
developed a group of scientific wizards, and we have become masters of mass 
production. This is all to the good. However, we seem to be unable to control 
that economic structure we have built. Our recent history seems to have been 
a succession of periods of runaway inflation and of economic depression, punctu- 
ated by war. Our economy has been constantly torn by bitter strife and dealt 
the crippling blows of devastating strikes. We have conquered the air and 
problems of mass production, to be sure, and developed scientific wizards, but 
to what tasks do we set them? The scientific wizardry develops amazingly efh- 
cient methods of mass killing, and our mass produced aircraft are used to hurl 
the resulting death-dealing products upon our fellowmen. 

These are only a few striking examples of the fact that we have not educated 
people in the values and technics of living together harmoniously. In your own 
community, perhaps in your own school, you see daily evidences that our citi- 
zenry are uneducated in human relations and democratic living. New patterns, 
more effective patterns, more powerful patterns of education are necessary—not 
simply because it would be nice, but because the development of atomic and 
bacteriological warfare leaves us no alternatives. 

This, then, is the great challenge to the principals of our elementary schools: 
to preserve and extend American democracy by leading in the development of 
an education which is powerful to do that job. Perhaps you are asking, “Why 
is that a principal’s job?” Why not? Why shouldn’t it be? Who else in a status 
position of leadership in American public education is so strategically placed to 
do the job? We college professors carl conduct research, make surveys, and talk 
until we are blue in the faceS boards of education can make policies; superin- 
tendents of schools can organize and administer gross features of school systems; 
teachers can strive, here and there, to realize educational visions; but only the 
school principal has close, everyday contact with pupils, parents and teachers 
as well as the position to see and influence the entire educational program of his 
school. 

Only recently have we begun to realize, in American public education, how 
truly important the position of the elementary school principalship is and can 
be. Most of our elementary school principals have been—and are—relatively 
ineffective in bringing about any basic and significant educational changes in 
their schools. Boards of education, superintendents, and the public have been 
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satisfied if the principal kept the school running smoothly, kept him and his 
staff out of trouble, and produced school graduates who had a reasonable facility 
in reading, writing and “figuring.” Most of our principals have not gone much 
beyond that expectation. 

What, then, must an elementary principal do and be to meet the tremendous 
challenge of the post World War II scene? No doubt we could list detailed 
specifications, but I should like to mention four broad and highly important 
characteristics for your consideration. First, today’s elementary school principal 
must be a dynamic educational leader of people, not simply an administrative 
figurehead who hires, fires, scolds, praises or mollifies. Second, he must be a 
continuous scholar in his field, keeping abreast of current educational develop- 
ments in today’s rapidly moving educational scene. Third, he must provide 
leadership in making school and community almost synonymous terms, serving 
each other and improving each other. Fourth, he must be an educational ad- 
venturer, trying out administrative, organizational, and instructional methods 
which have obtained good results elsewhere, and, with his staff, doing some 
personal pioneering to develop a better educational program in his school. Each 
of these points deserves some development and expansion here. 

Dynamic Educational Leader—Historically, our early principals—or princi- 
pal teachers, as they were usually called—were expected to be superior teachers 
who were given responsibility for the efficient operation of school routine. For 
the most part, their leadership consisted of making and enforcing policies and 
regulations governing the life of the school, and of assuring compliance with 
the policies and regulations of the board of education and superintendent's 
office. It is interesting to note how widespread that conception of the principal’s 
job still is. Its persistence can be attributed to many factors: the application of 
the line and staff theory of administration; the dearth of principals with specific 
training for the job; the unwillingness of the public to pay enough to hold or 
to attract able leaders for the position; and a widespread attitude of complacency 
in our schools. 

The principalship of today and the future, if it is to make a significant con- 
tribution to the improvement of education, cannot be bound by so narrow a 
conception. Keeping a school running smoothly is not necessarily leadership. 
Supervision of records is not leadership. Running an efficient office is not lead- 
ership. Leadership is a dynamic, exciting, absorbing, demanding process which 
deals with human beings. It is that quality which makes of a group of people 
a creative unity, which engenders enthusiasm and evokes and frees originality. 

Our emerging conception of leadership in education is of a way of operating 
which, instead of controlling, releases and capitalizes originality and initiative. 
The principal of today is not the status leader of a group of relatively uneducated 
and incompetent people, as was the principal of fifty years ago, more or less. 
His teaching staff is a college educated, professional and able group. Within 
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that staff there usually reside vast untapped human resources which, if released 
and provided leadership, can contribute richly to the education of children. 
Consequently, the principal of today must know how to identify those resources, 
and must be or become skilled in unifying and inspiriting his staff in the de- 
velopment of an ever-improving program of education. He must be the dynamic 
educational leader of people as well as the efficient manager of things. 

Continuous Scholar of Education—Alert principals who have kept them- 
selves informed of new research and improved practice have developed with 
their staffs significantly new and improved educational programs. If a principal 
is to provide true educational leadership, this acquaintance with developments 
on the educational frontier is a must. Keeping so informed is not something 
that can be done with ease; it is not a comfortable process, although it is an 
exciting one. It means extensive reading of current professional literature; it 
means membership in local, state and national professional organizations; it 
means attendance at conferences and workshops; it means organized study at 
colleges and universities. These are examples of the activities which are necessary 
to keep one educationally well informed. 

Educational thought and practice—like almost everything else these days— 
is moving fast. The principal who has not attended a college course for the past 
five years, or who has not otherwise acted to inform himself of recent educational 
developments is out of date. Educationally he is equivalent to an aircraft de- 
signer who still is thinking in terms of plane design in 1943, when no American 
plane had exceeded 353 miles per hour. No principal can exercise adequate 
leadership unless he keeps himself currently informed about theory and practice 
on the educational frontier. 

Skilled Co-ordinator of School and Community—One of the principles to 
which we have been giving lip-service ever since John Dewey enunciated it is 
that education is life. Yet we have operated a brand of education that is highly 
artificial and unlifelike. We have ignored the fact that learning is a continuous 
uninterrupted affair that proceeds on playgrounds, on sand lots, in homes, at 
motion picture theatres, on city streets and wherever there are human beings. 
For some reason, we have assumed that learning is confined within school walls 
and that we have a monopoly on it. The fallacy of this conception is now widely 
recognized, and one mark of a superior principal has been the degree to which 
he utilizes community resources in the education of children, and the extent to 
which the school he administers becomes broadly and intimately a part of his 
community. 

Principals who have developed close integration of school and community 
have suddenly found that they have taken a tremendous stride toward eliminat- 
ing the so-called public-relations problem. They have found that when school 
and community work closely together on solving educational and community 
problems, the community knows its school so well that interpretation and “sell- 
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ing” of the school program is rendered unnecessary. This theme will be de- 
veloped at length in the 1949 Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals when it appears in the Autumn of 1949. 

This close relationship between school and community is not something 
which is achieved easily. First, it is necessary that the principal and his staff be 
intimately acquainted with the nature, the problems, and the resources of their 
community. This implies use of community survey technics, active membership 
in community organizations, and the acceptance of responsibility in civic affairs, 
Second, it is fostered by use of human and material community resources in the 
planning and operation of the school program. Third, it is an outgrowth of 
service rendered by the school to the community. And finally, good school- 
community relationships are heavily dependent on energetic, sincere and cre- 
ative leadership on the part of the principal. Here, again, is emphasized the 
fact that the successful modern principal is above all an expert in human re- 
lationships, a leader who has developed the ability to unite people in the defini- 
tion, study and solution of common problems. 

Educational Adventurer—Principals should be men and women of educa- 
tional vision who are ever seeking methods of improving the education which 
goes on in their schools. The principal and his staff must engage in continuous 
self-evaluation and evaluation of the school program. Changes and innovations 
in a school should be designed to meet the needs revealed by such self-evalua- 
tion, rather than doing something new simply because it is new. In many schools, 
we observe a sort of educational “keeping up with the Joneses.” The admin- 
istration may have heard that the percentage system of marking pupils is no 
longer in good repute, or that semi-annual promotions are out of date, or that 
use of spelling lists is now frowned upon in the “best circles.” As a result, the 
principal may change the educational practice in his school—not because he sees 
how the change will better the education of children, but because it is the thing 
to do; it is the “style,” so to speak. 

Whereas change of this type is sometimes better than no change at all, truly 
sound educational change must be a more intelligent and scholarly process than 
this. If an analysis of the school’s educational program made by the principal 
and his staff (not by the principal alone) seems to indicate that some practice 
advocated or used elsewhere would truly improve the quality of education in 
the school, then the change is justified. Beyond even that, however, alert princi- 
pals and their staffs have frequently devised entirely new educational patterns 
to solve their problems. This is true educational pioneering. It is all too rare, 
and we need more of it, for if the methods of better education of the future are 
not forged in your schools, from whence are they to come? 

The principal who is sincerely interested in improving his school, in trying 
to find better ways of educating children, will find numbers of challenging 
areas in which we have not yet found the answers. Let me name a few. 
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. We need exploration of the kinds of educational organization, program and teaching 
method which will contribute more directly than heretofore to the social and emotional 
growth of children. 

2. Closely allied to this is the need to develop methods of evaluating social and emotional 
growth. 

3. Principals have a great opportunity to help their teachers develop a learning program in 

which children learn democratic living through practice, not simply by precept. 

4. There is a need for newer administrative patterns which enlist the staff in policy and 
program planning and evaluation. 

. Principals can show the way in the development of new patterns of school-community 
interaction and coordination. These patterns should make extensive use of the resources 
of school and community for the mutual benefit of each, and should develop the point 

of view that the community és the school. 


wt 


These are just a few of the problems which cry aloud for leadership with 
vision. No educational agent is in a better position to attack and solve them than 
is the elementary school principal. Certainly he should make use of specialists to 
help him, but the job of leadership is his. If he does not do the job, very likely 
it will not be done. 

This, then, is the challenge to the principal today: to provide leadership in the 
development of an educational program which will educate children not only 
in facts and skills, but in how to make use of these facts and skills for the better- 
ment of the world. To do this the principal must be all of the things mentioned 
above: scholar, educational pioneer, community educator and dynamic leader 
of people, utilizing democratic methods to effect desirable educational change. 
It is an exciting challenge and an enviable opportunity. The future of American 
democracy may well depend in large part upon the initiative and success with 
which that challenge is met. 





NEW DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS AND CLUBS 
for Department’s 1949 Yearbook Now Being Prepared 


Members! Please let us know at once if any corrections should be made 
in our listing of your name and address. 


Secretaries of Clubs—State, Sectional, and Local: Please send us the exact 
designation of your organization, also the names and addresses 
of the officers (for 1949-50, if known). 


We need this information immediately! 
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The Role of the Principal in 
Imbroving Elementary Education 
LELAND B. JACOBS 


Assistant Professor of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


HAT the principal is the key person in the improvement of elementary 
one a is no new idea. It is, however, an idea that seems to need frequent 
reiteration. Far too often the elementary principalship is conceived as a position 
circumscribed within the duties of a high-priced clerk, pacifier of custodians, 
trouble-shooter with parents, routine adviser to community groups, ogre of the 
den of punishment, glorified attendance officer, collector of reports and records, 
and preserver of the peace in corridors and lavatories. Important as some of these 
duties may be, in the aggregate they do not add up to educational leadership. 
Concentration on such disparate duties does not release the principal’s energies 
for creative and dynamic consideration of the major obligations of educating all 
of democracy’s children. 

In other words, there is only one role that is genuinely defensible for the 
principal, and that is the role of guiding the staff in his building in making 
meaningful and vital the educative experiences which boys and girls are having 
at school. Without guidance from principals, the schools of America will con- 
tinue in their desultory ruts, following teaching practices that are as outmoded 
as the kitchen hand pump, the kerosene lamp, the flying machine, and the wall 
telephone. Without leadership, inconsistent and even contradictory procedures 
from teacher to teacher will harry the child in his movement through the grades. 
Without stimulation, the teachers themselves never know the thrill of a co- 
operative venture in trying new ideas, never catch the vision of what modern 
education can mean for zestful living with boys and girls throughout the school 
year. 

The principal’s role in improving elementary education imposes distinctive 
responsibilties on the person who would assume this position of leadership. In 
the opinion of this writer, the most important aspects of the role of the principal 
are the following: | 


1. To understand and believe in an experience curriculum that is well-rooted im 
the known research in child development and the social orientation of children. 
This means that the principal must keep himself well-informed in the re- 
search findings concerning child nature and nurture. He must know what 
children are like at various developmental levels. He must know what the 
implications of research are for the various areas of curriculum experience. 
As a leader of teachers and parents, he must be conversant with the reasons 
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for modern practices and must be able to translate research findings into 
practical ways of working better with and for the children in his school. When 
the principal does not know the research that affects child growth, learning, 
behavior patterns, and the like, he cannot soundly or even safely help to instru- 
ment curriculum change. In the absence of such know!edge and values, he can 
only clutch firmly to the status quo, or wander aimlessly through a maze of 
uncoordinated experimentations, or hide behind insignificant details and 
trivial routine duties for protective coloring. 


iry 2. To stimulate, encourage, and aid teachers in their understanding and belief 
nt in an experience curriculum that finds its best sanctions in child development 
on and the social orientation of children. Some teachers are already well prepared 
ns, to work creatively with children, but they need assurance from the principal 
the that they have his support and that he can offer them further guidance because 
ds, he too is well informed in recent research. Other teachers know better than 
ps they do, and they need the professional stimulation of being challenged to give 


ip their best efforts to their work. Still other teachers just do not know the recent 
= research; so they need the leadership of a principal who can guide them in 
ries Peg: ; le 

al understanding and utilizing the findings of the most significant research for 
4 the improvement of their teaching practices. It is, therefore, not enough that 
the principal shall be expert in his knowledge of how children develop. He 





the must also be able to translate that knowledge into stimulation for improved 
ing practice by the members of his staff. 
ing 
on- 3. To make possible in one’s own building the improvement of an experience 
ded curriculum that is purposefully held in common by the school staff as a whole. 
il If school living and learning for children is to be improved, it cannot be a 
sida sporadic, unorganized effort. It must be a concerted effort on the part of the 
dos staff as a whole to reach major agreements on philosophy, on practices and 
procedures of working with children, on ways of better understanding children 
i and their needs. This calls for teachers’ meetings that are devoted to consider- 
lern ation of important matters of curriculum experience, guidance, and evaluation 
nool rather than meetings frittered away in announcements, trivialities, and ad- 
ministrative details. It calls for cooperative whole-staff or grade-group study 
tive on problems significant to the improvement of children’s health, happiness, 
In | and well-being at school. It calls for purposeful professional bulletins from the 
‘ipal principal’s office and the development of a professional library of readable, 
recent books, periodicals and pamphlets on various significant developments 
in elementary education, It calls for dynamic and challenging critical thinking 
‘dim on professional problems in informal discussions in the teachers’ room, or in 
dren. the corridor, or over a cup of coffee after school. Thus the professional stimu- 
€ re lation grows. Ideas beget new ideas; horizons expand; insights deepen. Things 
what begin to happen that make children glad that they belong in this school and 
t the that it belongs to them. 
ence. 
asons 4. To make possible in one’s own building the utilization of an experience curricu- 


nuns 
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lum in the life of the school. A permissive atmosphere, largely created by the 
principal, is important, to be sure, but to effect improvements this must be 
coupled with a dynamic “doing” environment. In other words, what the 
principal does to make an experience curriculum possible in the classroom 
makes the demonstrated difference between “just so much talk” and the 
evidence that it can be done. There are practical ways that the principal can, 
without much verbalization, demonstrate that he is convinced of the desira- 
bility of modern practices in the education of children. He can work to make 
available suitable equipment and adequate supplies that foster children’s active 
learning. He can plan with his staff time schedules that make possible the 
purposeful utilization of democratic procedures in teacher-pupil planning, inter- 
room exchange of materials, whole-school assembly programs, student-council 
activities, and parent programs. He can invite the use of many resources, such 
as educational trips, guest speakers, visual aids, radio programs and recordings, 
a school materials file, and room libraries. When the principal exerts his lead- 
ership to provide teachers with modern materials of learning, his actions 
speak so loudly that the teachers gain confidence to try and try again to give 
children learning experiences that are purposeful, real, and functional. 


To work with the teachers on an evaluation program that is suitable to a 
given school rather than geared to some abstract, generalized standards. With- 
out an evaluation program that is in harmony with the educational philosophy 
talked about, there can be no real progress in improving school practices. The 
principal’s role here is a twofold one. He must lead the way for an improved 
evaluation program within the school, with significant provisions for individual 
differences, with cumulative records and testing programs that harmonize with 
the values held and the goals sought, with avoidance of insistence on “ground 
coverage” in textbooks, with emphasis on concepts and insights rather than on 
rote memorization, 

He must also lead the way in establishing a more desirable evaluation 
program in home-school contacts, particularly with reference to reports to 
parents, promotion practices, and the physical and mental health of children. 
He must lead the way into desirable inter-communication between the home 
and school on what the school is attempting to accomplish with children. 

If the evaluation program remains static, no matter what else is done 
there will be no improvement in the curriculum experiences of children; for 
the evaluation program is eloquent—it bespeaks what is expected, what accom- 
plishments are prized, what outcomes are sought. Without dynamic leadership 
in honestly gauging evaluations to the values verbally espoused, teachers will 
not and dare not change their practices. The evaluation program sets the tone 
and tune of teaching. 


To give the school staff as a whole and individual teachers as members of the 
group security and prestige in their contributions to the improvement of the 
program of the school. Since the improvement of a school program is a co 
operative venture, it demands for all participants not only a feeling*of belonging 
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but also a sense of worth to the venture. As progress is made, it behooves the 
principal to appraise with the staff the gains made, to plan the ‘next steps toward 
further progress that are practicable, and to intellectualize the ways in which 
the group process has made progress possible. In his role of leadership, the prin- 
cipal has the responsibility of creating group pride in their efforts and of en- 
couraging staff recognition of the contributions of colleagues to the group 
enterprise. Only when the group feels success in the cooperative undertaking 
of improving education for children will lasting gains be made. Only when 
individual teachers receive recognition for their contributions to cooperatively 
planned ventures will they want to continue to pool their best ideas for the 
welfare of the boys and girls whom they teach. Only when, as an educational 
leader, the principal recognizes and capitalizes the combined strength of his 
staff and gives them full credit for their accomplishments will he be assured 
continued improvements in the teaching practices in his school. 


Such a role is one that demands vision and vitality, creativity and sensitivity, 
perseverance and poise. It is a more difficult role, perhaps, than that of expert 
tester, statistician, disciplinarian, regulator, checker, or arbiter of rules and 
regulations; but it is also a more satisfying role. It has a significance, vision, and 
integrity that raises the principal who assumes it high above that of an incon- 
sequential hack worker and makes of him a leader in the nurturing and de- 
velopment of the country’s most valuable resource—its children. 





Values of the Small Elementary Principals’ Club 


Large city school systems lend themselves to the organizing of elementary 
school principals’ clubs. In Ohio, for example, most of our large cities have 
active clubs and are doing good work. The elementary principals in the smaller 
school units have not been so well organized, but recent reports show a number 
of clubs springing up over the state. One group of twenty members in a subur- 
ban area of Cincinnati represents sixteen different school districts. Many com- 
mon problems have been found with which the members can aid each other. 

Interest in the club is shown by the attendance, which averages above 80 
per cent. Three members are selected to be in charge of each meeting, and 
every member serves on at least one program committee during the year. The 
most popular type of program has been the panel type, with discussion by the 
group. Everybody participates in the meeting and feels free to do so. 

There ought to be more clubs, regardless of size, to help bring to the ele- 
mentary principalship the recognition it so richly deserves. 


—GeorcE L. Bunne xt, Principal 
Tower Avenue School, 
St. Bernard, Ohio 
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Let’s Build the Elementary 
Principalship 


JOHANNA K. HAVLICK 
E. ARLENE HERSHBERGER 


[Miss Havlick is principal ot elourtown Elementary School, Flourtown, Pennsylvania; 
Miss Hershberger is elementary supervisor, Norristown School District, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. } 


HE theme of the Philadelphia Suburban Elementary Principals Association 

for the current year is “Principals—on the Move!” The elementary prin- 
cipalship is a key position in the educational program of the community; there- 
fore it is hoped that principals throughout the nation will organize in local 
groups so that through a unified program of action the status of the elementary 
principal may achieve its rightful position. 

It has been recommended that convention district presidents provide in their 
yearly program a time and opportunity for elementary principals to meet and 
effect a strong organization. As a matter of convenience, smaller groups within 
a convention district might find it more feasible to meet at stated times during 
the year in addition to convention district meetings. 

Elementary principals in the counties adjoining Philadelphia believe that 
progress and improvement in any educational program can best be brought 
about by organized efforts of those in that particular field. Realizing that there 
is no better source of in-service training than the give and take of informal 
group discussions of pertinent problems by interested and alert members, the 
programs of the Philadelphia Suburban Elementary Principals Association 
have been planned to feature opportunities for interchange of experiences. On 
occasion, local schoolmen who are making outstanding contributions in the 
educational field have brought stimulating messages. 

Through the willingness of our members to participate in our bi-monthly 
programs, interesting discussions have centered around such topics as: 

The Assembly Period 

Guidance in the Elementary School 

Problems of the Teaching Principal 

Certification of the Elementary School Principal 

Promotion Policies 

Human Relationships among Parents, Teachers, and Principal 

The Self-contained Classroom versus Departmentalized Units 


Staff Growth through Community Participation 
A Suitable Differential in the Salaries of Teachers and Principal 


The elementary principals of Pennsylvania are concentrating their efforts 
in the following large areas of activity: 
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. The formation and requirement of state-wide standards of training, scholarship, experi- 
ence, and leadership for the appointment of elementary principals. ‘ 
2. The improvement of a salary schedule which will attract and hold those principals who 
meet the required standards. 
3. The establishment and defining of policies regarding the principal or head teacher who 
carries building responsibilities. 
. The plan of giving the principal a greater voice in the selection of teachers. 
. The establishment of special summer courses and extension courses in the field of ad- 
ministration and supervision at the graduate level. 
6. The provision for the education of school boards in modern school methods through 
(a) Suggesting desirable policies in the administration of small schools, 
(b) Developing a consciousness on their part of the importance of the position of 
elementary principals. 
>, The promotion of policies and procedures which encourage the professional development 
of elementary school principals. 


a 


~ 


When the principals throughout the nation are on the move, the elementary 
principalship will become a more effective instrument in the administrative 
organization of our elementary schools. 





ACEI Study Conference 


The Association for Childhood Education, International, invites. you to 
attend their 1949 Study Conference at Salt Lake City, Utah, April 18-22. 


> Tueme: Tidal Wave of Children—the Challenge, the Problems, the Plans 

> Heapguarters: Hotel Utah. All room reservations must be made through the 
Utah Housing Bureau, Box 329, Salt Lake City, Utah 

> Recistration: Begins Sunday, April 17, 2:00-5:00 p.m.—Mezzanine, Hotel Utah 

P Activities: Interest groups in nursery, kindergarten, primary, intermediate, and 
teacher education; study classes with lecture and discussion; six general ses- 
sions, including an evening concert by the Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir; 
guided excursions to points of interest in the city and environs; visits to 
schools in outlying districts. 


The speakers and group leaders selected to participate in this program 
insure a worthwhile and happy experience for those who attend. The Confer- 
ence is open to members and non-members of the ACEI. 





The national Department of Elementary School Principals hopes that all 
visiting principals to the ACEI Conference will attend the dinner meeting which 
is being planned by the Utah Elementary Principals’ Association for Friday evening, 
April 22, at the Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City. Mr. Ray S. Merrill, principal of 
Central School, Pleasant Grove, Utah, and president of the Utah club, is in charge 
of arrangements for this meeting. 
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Southeast Conference for Elementary 
School Principals 


Sponsored by the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA—April 21-23, 1949 


Heapquarters: Piedmont Hotel REGISTRATION FEE $1.00 
THeMeE: Problems Affecting the Elementary School and the Principalship 


PLOGRAM 
Thursday, April 21, 1949 


8:00 p.m. ACQUAINTANCE-GET-TOGETHER AND REGiSTRATION—Parlors F and G, Pied- 
mont Hotel 


Friday, April 22, 1949 


8:00 a.m. RecistRATION—Mezzanine Floor, Piedmont Hotel 


9:00 a.m. First GeNeraL Session—YMCA Auditorium 
Presiding, R. L. Booker, District Director and Third Vice President, De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA 
Invocation 
M. E. Coleman, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
Greetings 
Ira M. Jarrell, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
M. D. Collins, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Atlanta, Ga. 
Response 
Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA 
The Teacher and Her Principal 
Kate V. Wofford, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Discussants 
Henry J. Otto, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Alice Everitt, President, Mississippi Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Tunica, Mississippi 
Althea Fuller, State Representative, D.E.S.P., Cumberland, Maryland 
Helon Brixey, Editorial Committee Member, D.E.S.P., Knoxville, Tenn. 
W. A. Hunt, President, South Carolina Elementary Principals’ Associa- 
tion, Anderson, South Carolina 
Recorder f 
Mrs. Betty Cantwell, State Representative, D.E.S.P., Clarksdale, Miss. 


Sa 


2:00 p.m. Discussion Grourps—Piedmont Hotel L 
Group I—The Principal's Status in the School System—Parlor F 
Leader: Mrs. Ruth Satterfield, President, Atlanta Elementary Principals’ 
Club, Atlanta, Georgia | 
Recorder: T. H. Ulmer, State Representative, D.E.S.P., Hartsville, S. C. 
Group II—Group Technics and Supervision—Parlor G 
Leader: Mrs. Pauline Gorham, Immediate Past President, Virginia Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Association, Alexandria, Virginia 
Recorder: George B. Bond, Principal, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
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Group II|—Standards for the Elementary School—Parlor H 
Leader: J. A. Wheeler, President, Florida Elementary Principals’ Associ- 
tion, Miami, Florida 
Recorder: Lillian M. Johnson, State Representative, D.E.S.P., Norfolk, Va. 
Group [V—Public Relations—Convention Hall, Mezzanine Floor 
Leader: Ralph W. Brimley, Superintendent of Schools, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Recorder: Frances Belcher, Former Editorial Committee Member, D.E.S.P. 
and State Representative, D.E.S.P., Clearwater, Florida 


6:30 p.m. BANQUET—Dixie Ballroom, Henry Grady Hotel 
Presiding, Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA 
Invocation 
R. L. Booker, District Director and Third Vice President, Department of 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA 
The Challenge of Teaching 
Judson C. Ward, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Emory University, 
Emory, Georgia 


9:00 p.m.—‘‘JAM Srssion”—Convention Hall, Mezzanine Floor, Piedmont Hotel 
A get-together of leaders from each state to make recommendations to the 
entire group. All interested will be cordially welcomed. Especially invited 
are leaders from each state, as presidents of local and state groups, mem- 
bership chairmen of state and national. 

Organizer—Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA 

Chairman—Herbert R. Dodd, President, East Tennessee Elementary 
Principals Section, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

Discussion Leader—Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary, National 
Safety Commission 

Consultants—State Representatives and State Presidents 

Secretary—Pauline Martin, State Representative, D.E.S.P., Georgia 


Saturday, April 23, 1949 


9:00 a.m. SecoND GENERAL SEssiON—YMCA Auditorium 
Presiding, Mary M. Greenlee, North Carolina Representative and Fourth 
Vice President, Department of Elementary School Principals 
The Leadership Role of Elementary School Principals 
Henry J. Otto, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Discussants 
Kate V. Wofford, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Robert C. Johnston, State Representative, D.E.S.P., Birmingham, Ala. 
Nell F. Hiscox, Representative, D.E.S.P., Washington, D. C. 
R. N. Chenault, President, Tennessee Elementary Principals’ Association 
and State Representative, D.E.S.P., Nashville, Tennessee 
Loretta Doerr, State Representative, D. E. S. P., New Orleans, Louisiana 
Recorder 
Julia Mitchell, Principal, Stanton School, Atlanta, Georgia 


12:00 noon LUNCHEON—Henry Grady Hotel 
Presiding, Pauline Martin, Georgia Representative, D.E.S.P. 
Summarizer of Conference 
Mrs. Rose Whitworth, President, Georgia Elementary School Principals’ 
Association 
Farewell 
Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary School 
Principals 
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Tenth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education 











Skills Instruction in the Modern Elementary School 
July 11-22, 1949 


HE Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 
‘ion Association and the School of Education of Boston University are 
cooperating in conducting a special two weeks’ conference on the campus of 
Boston University. Dr. Donald D. Durrell, Dean of the School of Education, 
and Professor W. Linwood Chase, Director of the Conference, make the follow- 
ing announcements concerning the activities of this conference already planned. 


GENERAL SESSIONS: 


I. Characteristics of a Modern Elementary School 
J. Conrad Seegers, Dean, Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
II. Child Development Through an Arithmetic Program 
John R. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
III. Child Development Through a Language Arts Program 
Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
IV. Child Development Through a Reading Program 
Ernest Horn, University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
V. Child Development Through a Science Program 
Gerald S. Craig, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
VI. Child Development Through a Health Program 
Morey R. Field, Director, Health Education Curriculum, School of Education, 
New York University, New York 
VII. Child Development Through a Unified Curriculum 
VIII. Child Development Through a Social Studies Program 
Mary G. Kelty, Washington, D. C. 


SEMINARS: 
I. Skills Instruction in Arithmetic 
Leader: Robert L. Burch, Boston University School of Education 
II. Skills Instruction in Speech Work 
Leader: Wilbert L. Pronovost, Boston University School of Education 
Ill. Skills Instruction in Science 
Leader: John G, Read, Boston University School of Education 
IV. Skills Instruction in Primary Reading 
Leader: Helen A. Murphy, Boston University School of Education 
V. Skills Instruction in Intermediate Grade Reading 
Leader: Donald D., Durrell, Boston University School of Education 
VI. Skills Instruction in Social Studies 
Leaders: Mary G. Kelty, Washington, D. C., and W. Linwood Chase, Boston 
University School of Education 
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. Skills Instruction in Health Education 
Leader: Leslie W. Irwin, Boston University School of Education 
VIII. Skills Instruction in Language Arts 
Leader: Margaret Leckie, West Virginia State Department of Education 
IX. Skills Instruction for the Gifted Child in the Regular Classroom 
Leader: Roberta Kellogg, Educational Consultant, Public Schools, Brockton, Mass. 
X. Skills Instruction for the Slow-Learning Child in the Regular Classroom 
Leader: Helen Blair Sullivan, Boston University School of Education 
XI. Evaluation of Educational Outcomes 
Leader: William C. Kvaraceus, Boston University School of Education 
XII. Testing: What lt Does and Does Not Do 
Leader: Walter N. Durost, Boston University School of Education 


XIII, Developmental Problems of the School Child 
Leader: G. Lawrence Rarick, Boston University School of Education 
XIV. Textbook Selection and Use 


Leader: Trevor K. Serviss, Chief vunasnnasid Editor, D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


XV. The School Building as an Educational Tool 
Leader: Raymon W. Eldridge, Principal, Lawrence School, Brookline, Mass. 


Tuition and Credit—Boston University School of Education will give two 
hours of credit for the course. The tuition fee is $25 plus $2 for the report of 
the proceedings of the conference. 


Housing Accommodations—Rooms ($25 per person) will be ready from 
Sunday, July 10 through Friday, July 22. Most rooms are for two or three 
persons; there are few single rooms. To reserve a room, send $5 with application 
blank to Miss Pinkston. Meals will be served at a cafeteria in the University 
Commons. 





APPLICATION BLANK 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


I wish to become a member of the Tenth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education, July 11-22, 1949. Please make a reservation for me. Enclosed is $5.00. 
(Make check or money order payable to Boston University.) 


Name 


CHER HOES O EH OHREAK OKO A SKHSKHEKEREHHREKRECE SHORES SCHES ECAC SEE CASE STOKES HES 
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How We Grow 


WEST SCHOOL FACULTY 


West School, Fern H. Bowes, Principal, Washington, D. C. 


[Much has been written concerning the techniques of implementing teacher growth, but 
there has been little analysis by teachers themselves, In a situation where the growth and 
development of all staff members has been fostered over a period of time and some evidence 
of continuous growth noted by the faculty, by visiting teachers and supervisors, and by 
parents, a full and frank analysis was made by the teachers of the causes for their growth.] 


The members of our faculty have worked together for several years without 
a change in personnel. Instead of a lack of new ideas and a settling back into 
routine methods of teaching and building procedure, we realize on looking back 
over the years that there has been a continuous development on the part of 
every member. As the evidence of growth has also been noted by parents, super- 
visors, and visiting teachers, we decided to make an analysis of the causes. 

First of all, we believe that openmindedness, building spirit, and friendli- 
ness have been potent factors. We all have a sense of humor, which is very 
important, and are willing among ourselves to take as well as give suggestions 
without injury to our self-esteem. 

We looked for causes of growth in (1) the group as a whole, (2) the leader- 
ship, (3) the individual, and (4) the community. 


1. Causes concerned with the group as a whole: 

a. The group “gets along” well together—teachers and principal. Each day starts 
with the gathering of the clan in the library for reading notices, exchanging ex- 
periences, preparing work, refinement and co-ordination of planning for the day, 
and for just chatting. Lunch is eaten together. Recesses and the close of school 
give time for short, informal conferences for sharing and planning. 

All are interested in and enjoy teaching. 

c. All are willing to try new things. As each year goes by, we try different techniques 
and find new possibilities within our building set-up, and explore our community 
and city for educational opportunities for our children. 

d. Our meetings, held weekly over the lunch table, are not too formal. Members of 
the group can laugh, talk, “gripe” occasionally, share ideas, and help each other. 
The informal atmosphere has made our meetings more vital. The noon meeting 
hour is the result of group choice. We feel that we are not worn with extra meet 
ings after school and so can give fuller energy to our work. 

e. The relationship between classes is cordial and cooperative rather than competitive. 
Many activities are shared between classes, both formally and informally. Plays, 
social service activities, movies, and culminations are given for just one class, other 
classes, for several, or for all. 

f. All really participate in faculty planning. Each has a contribution to make, and 
the suggestions offered by each are received with respect by all. Concrete evidence 
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of teacher growth in planning for social studies is shown in a five-year record of 
social studies activities carried on in each class. 
2. Causes arising from the leadership:* 

a. There has been a growth in poise and freedom from anxiety on the part of the 
teachers. The principal has shown appreciation for effort, She has “accentuated 
the positive,” celebrating successes and helping to correct or avoid failures, There 
is a feeling of security on everyone’s part—teachers, pupils, parents, principal. 

b. Whenever they are needed, specific, practical suggestions from the principal are 
given. She is always willing to talk over problems. 

c. The attitude toward mistakes is wholesome. We face them and work together to 
correct them. 

d. We work in a relaxed atmosphere. There is a minimum of strain. We have 
periods of tension, but they are not prolonged. 

3. Causes arising from the individual teachers: 

a. We put a great deal of time and effort into our work, It’s what we put into it that 
makes us grow. 

b. Some of us have straightened out our own personal affairs and so we are able to 
focus our energies on our teaching. More and more we realize that conservation 
of our own mental and physical health helps our childern and us, 

c. We have grown in desire and willingness to locate our own problems and to go 
to work on them. 

4. Causes arising from interaction with the community: 

a. We cooperate with the parents and the parents with us. They help with the 
library, with field trips, luncheons, plays and assemblies, and they are welcome at 
school. 

b. The parent organization has been very active in supplementing the school equip- 
ment. New radios, library books, athletic equipment mean new horizons for 
teachers as well as for children. 


We are not a group of Pollyannas. We are a hard working faculty. We know 
that we are far from having achieved perfection in living together or in teach- 
ing children. We stub our toes ever so often. We land on learning plateaux— 
we ourselves, as well as our children—but we climb on when we can. We be- 
lieve we are headed in the right direction. We are really trying to practice de- 
mocracy in education. 


1In discussing paragraph 2, where the principal is mentioned, it should be assumed that credit is also 
due the divisional director and other staff officers. If it is generally true that the principal is the key 
leader within a school, this presupposes that she is given adequate freedom and authority to develop a 
sense of security in her job. 





NEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Boston, Massachusetts, will be the meeting place of the NEA Representative 
Assembly. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals will hold a breakfast, a dinner, 
and an afternoon general session on Monday, July 4, during convention week. The 
Massachusetts Elementary School Principals’ Association is cooperating with the 
National Department in making arrangements. 

The complete program will appear in the June issue of this bulletin. 
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Ruman Relations in Elementary 


School Administration ° 
WILBUR A YAUCH 


Principal, University Elementary School, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


BOUT twenty years ago the management of Western Electric Company 
was interested in finding out what conditions of work would produce the 
highest hourly output of workers. Six young women were selected for the 
experiment. They were called into the manager’s office and told that many 
different things would be tried out on them. They were also assured that, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the experiments, their jobs would not be in jeopardy. 
Experiments were first conducted in lighting. Each day a workman would 
unscrew the electric light over each girl’s workbench and replace it with a 
bulb of higher intensity. When asked how they liked the brighter light the 
girls unanimously agreed that it made their work easier. Almost immediately 
their hourly output of work increased. This process continued for some time, 
each day bringing also an increase in productivity. However, the most inter- 
esting phase of the study was the discovery that, although the girls thought 
each visit of the workman brought greater illumination such was not the case. 
Some days the workman simply replaced one bulb with another of identical 
intensity. Yet, since the girls expected more light they reported that they could 
see beter, and their productivity increased. 

When light of considerable intensity had been provided, the experiment 
was conductd in reverse. Each day the amount of light was decreased, with the 
same trick played on the workers with regard to replacing bulbs of the same 
intensity. When asked how they like the dimmer lights the workers uniformly 
reported that they could not see as well. And yet, their hourly output continued 
to increase. 

Practically every phase of the workers’ physical conditions of employment 
were investigated in a like manner. Rest periods were provided of varying 
lengths, both with and without refreshments. The hours of work were shifted to 
see if this made any difference in productivity. Throughout the entire experi- 
ment the hourly output of the girls continued steadily upward. Management be- 
came tremendously interested in the progress of the experiment. Executives 
visited the factory and talked with the girls. They became acquainted with 
workers and learned to call them by their first names. The girls discovered that 
they were important to the welfare of the industry. 

Perhaps the most curious outcome of the experiment was the steady in- 
crease in hourly output, regardless of the conditions of work. Elton Mayo, who 
was originally in charge of the experiment, concludes that it makes relatively 
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little difference under what conditions a person works, provided the personal, 
human relations are good. 

In order to check this emerging conclusion the experimenters conducted a 
second experiment. Fourteen men were selected to work in a part of the 
factory in which every known desirable working condition was present. Efh- 
ciency experts worked out a method of working which saved every unnecessary 
movement; the best lighting was installed, and the most modern and efficient 
workbenches were used. The men were given the added incentive of making as 
much money as possible by working as fast as they could. But the typical hier- 
archy of supervision was maintained over the workers: foreman, supervisor, 
superintendent. In this case, there was an original increase in hourly output 
which soon leveled off at a set pace, and refused to go any higher. In spite of 
the incentive of increased income the workers organized in resistance to the 
imposition of managerial supervision. 

A third experiment which throws a great deal of light on the matter of 
human relations was one conducted by Kurt Lewin with a group of boys’ clubs. 
Leaders for these clubs were trained to exercise a deliberate type of leadership 
over the boys: democratic, autocratic, and laissez-faire. The democratic leader 
worked with the boys as a valued member of the group. The autocratic leader 
worked over the boys, telling them specifically at each step what to do. The 
laissez-faire leader remained a relatively disinterested person who gave advice 
and help when asked. 

There are many tremendously interesting outcomes of this study, but the 
one pertinent to our purposes is the effect of leadership on the interactions 
among the boys themselves. The experimenters found thirty times as much 
aggression among the boys under autocratic leadership than was present in the 
group with the democratic leader, Aggression was never directed toward the 
leader, but always toward another member of the group. 

Time does not permit an elaboration of the findings of these three experi- 
ments.’ The main conclusion to be drawn from a study of these findings is that 
if we wish to improve the quality of behavior in groups we must be concerned 
mainly with human relations rather than with physical or environmental con- 
ditions of work. 

The elementary school principal who is interested in improving the quality 
of his administration must become a student of human relations. He is pri- 
marily a leader of people rather than a manipulator of things. All of the prin- 
ciples and practices which determine human behavior should be his stock in 
trade. Unless he is willing to become expert in the guidance and leadership of 
people, all his other expertness is likely to be for naught. 

In implementing this basic generalization, the following general principles 


' Anyone interested may find a complete report of the Western Electric experiment in Roethlisberger 
and Dickson’s Management and the Worker, Harvard University Press, 1939, and a report of Lewin’s 
study in Journal of Social Psychology, 1939, 10:271-299. 
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seem to be of considerable importance. They might well be considered in the 
seven cardinal principles of good school administration: 


1. Administration is primarily concerned with human relations—Whenever 
people work together for a common cause the factor of interaction is present. 
People always affect one another, whether for good or evil. If the interactions 
are positive and satisfying, the group product is likely to be superior. When 
individuals spend a considerable portion of their energies in conflict and cross- 
purposes, the product must suffer. The elementary principal who wishes to 
obtain the best results for boys and girls is committed to a policy of administra- 
tion that produces harmony, cooperation, and good will among the members 
of the staff. Only under these circumstances will the best educational program 
emerge. Administration, then, has a primary responsibility for producing the 
kind of human relations that will free human energies for the main job of 
guiding the learning experiences of children. 


2. The single school faculty is the most natural and efficient unit of demo- 
cratic action—Good human relations depend upon face-to-face relationships. 
Common purposes, and the opportunity of contributing to them, can only be 
achieved if the members of a group work in close harmony. Opportunities to 
“talk it out,” to exchange ideas, to disagree, in an environment conducive to 
freedom of thought, under the guidance of an inspiring leader, are all manda- 
tory for the development of the best human relations. It is difficult to imagine 
how this can be accomplished in a city system of any size through the leadership 
of a superintendent who must of necessity exercise such leadership by more or 
less remote control. 

The faculty of the individual school is an organic whole, the members in- 
teracting with one another at all times. Leadership that recognizes the impor- 
tance of human relations must be ever present to give guidance to the group; 
thus: 


3. The building principal is in the most advantageous position to offer lead- 
ership to the faculty—This leadership must be of a particular kind. If the best 
quality of work may be expected from a group which is encouraged to de- 
velop a common purpose, with each individual having opportunities to con- 
tribute to this purpose, leadership must be directed to this end. A definition of 
this kind of leadership may be found in Paul Pigor’s Leadership or Domination: 
“Leadership is a process of mutual stimulation which, through the successful 
interplay of relevant individual differences, controls human energies in pursuit 
of a common cause,” 

Leadership may best be thought of as a process rather than a person. The 
process is one of mutual stimulation, an interactive function. The purpose of 


—— 
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this leadership is to help members of a group to unite around common purposes 
and ideas which they come to find desirable. This is a vastly different kind of 
leadership from that typically displayed in school administration. But, if we 
expect to achieve the best educational program it seems obvious that 


4. The primary responsibility of the principal is the facilitation of the in- 
teractions of the faculty group—The day has arrived when it is no longer good 
enough for the elementary school principal to possess all the answers to the 
manifold problems of teaching children. Many of these problems are surrounded 
by personal values and evaluations. A faculty is composed of a group of indi- 
viduals with widely divergent backgrounds of experiences and outlooks. What 
one person may consider important and vital may be of no concern to another. 

Out of this welter of differing opinion and philosophy must emerge a com- 
monly held point of view. Anything less than this means an impoverished edu- 
cation for children. While differences of opinion and individual emphases are 
to be cherished, these divergencies must be cemented together with a common 
core of agreements. 

These agreements will not emerge naturally through the desire of the 
teachers. Common experiences will need to be provided out of which agree- 
ments can be reached. The principal needs to remember that 


5. The faculty is a complex social group which requires expert guidance— 
Social psychologists have disclosed the fact that social groups display the char- 
acteristics of domination, the tendency of the group to impose its beliefs on all 
members. Membership in the group is maintained by acceptance of these mores 
and cultural impositions. Allport has called this the “J-Curve of Group Con- 
formity.” Left to its own devices a group will develop a sense of cohesiveness 
which will exclude cooperation with all other groups. Within the group itself 
will develop cliques and minor dictatorships which may lead to ruptures and 
antagonisms which may even threaten the very existence of the group. Without 
leadership a group may easily turn upon itself and be the cause of its dissolution. 

The elementary principal who wishes to offer a faculty the most effective 
kind of leadership must be a student of human relations as they exist and op- 
erate in a social context. Whenever conflicts occur within the group itself, he 
must provide expert guidance so that they are resolved, instead of leading to 
schisms which tear the group apart. Even the simplest of personal difficulties 
that flare up in the faculty may be the signal for more serious difficulties because 


6. Simple problems almost always have wider frames of reference—The 
teacher who is unacceptable to the group because of some personality. defect 
represents a problem of apparent simplicity. It may be that she has an unfortu- 
nate capacity for “griping” about everything the staff attempts to do. If she 
persists long enough in taking a dim view of group activities, the teachers will 
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eventually deny her any consideration in making decisions which affect the 
whole group. But this teacher will certainly have a circle of more or less intimate 
friends on the faculty who will resent in varying degrees what they consider to 
be the unfriendliness of the rest of the teachers. Disregard of the fundamental 
importance of this apparently simple problem might easily lead to a general 
splitting of the whole group. 

A more likely problem of seeming simplicity is the common situation where 
the third grade teacher is uncertain about the wisdom of promoting Willie. If 
treated as an isolated problem concerning only the third grade teacher and 
Willie, future difficulties can surely be predicted. The fourth grade teacher is 
almost certain to feel that she should have been consulted. Whether Willie is 
promoted this year or next, she will eventually get him, and the problem will 
be hers. She will feel that she should have had some voice in deciding what 
happens to Willie in the third grade. Carried to its logical conclusion, so will 
every other teacher in the building. 

This leads us to the last and most important generalization, one which can 
serve as an over-arching principle of school administration which has very few 
exceptions. Its consistent application in practice will assure the conscientious 
principal of much smoother management of the educational program. 


7. All individuals affected by a decision should have a share in determining 
what it shall be—It is no accident that this is also good democratic administra- 
tion. Democracy, by its very nature, is the application of the principles of good 
human relations. It would be unfortunate if the impression were gained that 
practice of this principle is an easy matter. Every ounce of a person’s ingenuity 
and leadership is called for. In addition, many time-honored and respected 
practices of the elementary school principal must be called into question and 
examined in the light of the above generalization. It calls for an about-face in 
many aspects of the principal’s work, but the issue is clear: If we honestly desire 
the very best educational program for boys and girls, we have no choice. The 
evidence is accumulating at an increasing tempo: either pay attention to good 
human relations or be resigned to the operation of an educational program that 
is less than the best. 





Public-School Publicity—A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators. 
Gunnar Horn. New York: Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 1948. 226 p. Illus. 


“Publicize or Perish!” The importance of good publicity in public school affairs 
is now widely recognized. To be effective, this program must be widespread and 
continuous, making use of all media, particularly newspapers and radio. Those who 
know the schools best—teachers and administrators—are in the best position to 
publicize the schools’ activities. The suggestions in this book for improving the 
technics of public school publicity are timely and practical. 
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Improving the Teaching of 
English Fundamentals 


ROGER PENN CUFF 


Department of English, Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


IFFICULT though the task may be, elementary school teachers should 
strive hard and faithfully to improve the abilities of their pupils in clear 
and effective communication. When a person conveys to another, through lan- 
guage, either thought or emotion, he should use the language tool as skillfully as 
lies within his power. Until a child has acquired a high degree of linguistic skill, 
his teachers clearly have an obligation to help him develop the power to speak 
and write effectively. It is important for a pupil to know that certain words faith- 
fully symbolize certain meanings, and for him to learn both to choose the precise 
words and to arrange them in the very order that will convey the exact meaning 
he wishes to communicate. It is valuable also for him to be made aware that 
the use of such mechanics of writing as capitalization and punctuation can 
indeed be helpful toward adequate expression of his ideas and desires. In leading 
the pupil to a mastery of writing mechanics and to a knowledge that applies 
widely recognized standards of correctness and effectiveness in the making of 
sentences and paragraphs, the teacher should follow sound pedagogical princi- 
ples, should adopt economically effective methods, and should utilize the most 
available really worthwhile aids to the improvement of his own instructional 
ability. 

Some Guiding Principles—Underlying the methods of teaching the funda- 
mentals of language usage are a few broad concepts which should be respected 
by the teacher in the whole program of improving his pupils’ capitalization, 
punctuation, word usage, and sentence and paragraph construction. Among 
these helpful principles are the following five: 


1. Teach any needed item of mechanics or of grammatical or rhetorical usage at the 
time when the pupil engages in a worthwhile form of communication that should 
employ the item. 

. Provide ample opportunity for the pupils to conduct such communication, 

3. Discover, by means of diagnostic testing or by keeping for each child a record of 
that child’s errors in the use of language, the individual difficulties that each pupil 
has in employing the particular item of usage—whether in the field of mechanics 
or of compositional structure. 

4. Provide opportunity for the pupil to perform drill or practice exercises that deal 
exclusively with, and are calculated to remove, his own errors. 

5. Inform the child of his progress toward conquering his difficulties, as shown by the 
results of either standardized or informal tests. 


i) 
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Besides the broad principles which should undergird the whole process of 
teaching the language fundamentals, certain more specific but important con- 
cepts should govern the administering of the drill exercises. Among these 
specific principles are the following five: 


1. Administer only such practice exercises as are designed to teach items of usage needed 

within the child’s normal oral and written composition work. 

. Make certain that the content and vocabulary of these drills are within the range 

of the pupil’s experience and ability to comprehend. 

3. Select or create such drill exercises as afford a reasonably large coverage of items 
of usage (not a too drastically restricted list) within a particular area—for example, 
capitalization, correct word usage, or grammatically complete sentence structure. 

4. Administer only those drill exercises that pertain directly to an individual pupil's 
difficulties, having first discovered what are that child’s special problems in handling 
language unit skills. 

5. Direct the pupil to perform just those exercises that should establish the particular 
usages that diagnosis has shown he needs to acquire. 


tN 


A Mastery of Mechanics—The guiding principles that have been listed should 
be applied in the teaching of capitalization and punctuation and whatever 
items of manuscript form one might present in the elementary school. In ap- 
plying these principles the teacher should use effective methods—the “ways and 
means” that achieve the desired results. 

One method to use in teaching capitalization is outright instruction in which 
the child is directed to observe the presence of capitals in his reading and is told 
of certain purposes for which capitals are employed. Another method is the ad- 
ministering of drill in the form of a commercial workbook or a dictation ex- 
ercise (in which the child is advised to use needed capitalization when copying 
subject matter that the instructor reads aloud) or a teacher-made mimeographed 
set of exercises dealing exclusively with types of difficulty individualized for the 
pupils of the grade. 

Essentially the same methods that are serviceable in bringing pupils to a 
reasonably high measure of capitalizing ability may be employed in the teach- 
ing of punctuation. The instructor may, by directing the attention of the pupils 
to the presence and configuration of the period, the comma, the apostrophe, 
the question mark, and quotation marks in reading matter, build up the ability 
of the children to recognize these marks. He should discover the errors that 
his own pupils make in punctuation and should provide opportunity through 
drill—the dictation exercise, the workbook, the homemade practice sheet, or a 
combination of these forms—to eradicate errors and establish correct uses. 

Likewise, in the teaching of desirable manuscript form—and indeed in the 
establishing of correct usage in all the English fundamentals—the available 
methods are explanation, illustration and drilk, These methods may be applied 
to such items as the maintenance of margins, the indention of paragraphs, the 
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centering and spacing of the title for a piece of writing. Pupil practice on these 
various phases of form may be obtained through dictating material, which the 
children are asked to write with due attention to specified manuscript items. 
Secondly, needed drill may be secured through requesting the pupils to correct 
the violations of good manuscript form present in certain mimeographed (or 
otherwise duplicated) exercise sheets. Finally, the needed practice may be ac- 
complished through directing the pupils to write brief original compositions, 
keeping the paper itself neat and arranging the script attractively. 

Grammatical Word Usage—The same large concepts that should form the 
base from which to teach the mechanics of writing should also underlie the 
development in pupils of the ability to use words with grammatical accuracy. 
Likewise, the same specific principles that should control the drill in mechanics 
should govern the practice work in grammatical word usage. 

Furthermore, the methods by which to teach grammatical diction are funda- 
mentally identical with those for the usages of capitalization and punctuation 
and manuscript form. For example, in the implanting of the concepts of person 
and number so that the pupil may use verbs that agree with subjects and pro- 
nouns that harmonize with antecedents, the instructor may offer the needed 
explanations and examples, may supervise enlightening informal discussions, 
and may utilize for drill exercises either commercial workbooks or materials 
locally mimeographed. These procedures are also applicable in the inculcating 
of such concepts as tense and case and modification. Once the meanings of such 
terms are understood, the pupil should be able to use each tense (at least each 
uncompounded tense) in its owr right, and likewise each case and each modi- 
fying part of speech without substituting one tense or case for another or an 
adjective for an adverb. 

Elemental Structural Units—Both the sentence and the paragraph are widely 
recognized as needing much emphasis upon their structures in grade school 
teaching. 

Investigations have shown that in the elementary school two main kinds 
of mistake are made which show a lack of knowledge of the essential nature 
of a sentence. One of these is the immature habit of using a large proportion 
of compound sentences, of loosely and monotonously and childishly stringing 
together independent statements, of failing to make the sentence show which 
is its most important idea and which are its lesser ideas. For this mistake, one 
remedy is to have the pupils break up the compound sentence into two or more 
simple sentences. The second main type of violation of grammatical sentence 
structure, in elementary schools, is the incompleteness of thought and form 
shown in setting forth as a sentence, by capitalization and punctuation, a word- 
group that really makes no clear statement. For the difficulty, an important 
remedy is to provide the children the opportunity to practice the changing of 
fragmentary sentences into statements grammatically complete. 
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In the intermediate grades appreciable progress can be achieved in impart 
ing to pupils the ability to recognize a genuine paragraph and in teaching them 
to write paragraphs, each of which develops only one topic, to give to each 
topical paragraph an effective opening and closing sentence, and to indent 
each paragraph. The methods by which to guide pupils into the knowledges 
and skills of effective paragraphing are similar to those by which the various 
other English language fundamentals may be taught. The essential nature of 
the paragraph as a unit of writing may be explained and exemplified. Pupils 
may be given practice in finding central ideas of paragraphs and in canceling 
irrelevant sentences. 

Aids to the In-Service Teacher—Among the ever-ready published helps 
from which an instructor may draw inspiration, methodology, and drill material 
pertinent to the task of teaching the fundamental English language processes 
are numerous series of textbooks and workbooks. Such books are listed by title 
in the Cumulative Book Index, and several of them may perhaps be found 
in the office supplies of county school superintendents. Among the published 
helps also are many magazine articles, mentioned in the Readers’ Guide and in 
the Education Index; and some of these educational journals are very likely to 
be within the school superintendent’s office files. 

Aside from the published materials, one valuable aid to in-service teachers 
of English language usage is any college extension credit course in grammar or 
in the communication arts. 

Every elementary school teacher has access to some aids of the kinds men- 
tioned. Many a teacher has some of these helps within convenient reach. These 
publications and credit courses brought into the instructor’s field, into her 
own area of operation, to her door, depend upon use for the extent of service 
they can render. 





The Principal and Curriculum Building. John U. Michaelis, ed. Twentieth 
Yearbook, California Elementary School Principals’ Association, 1948. 
171 p. Illus. Distributor: F. B. Zimmerman, 1075 Fifth Street, Oakland 7, 
California. 


Emphasis is given to the role of the elementary principal in developing the 
curriculum which will best meet the educational needs of children today. Many 
principals participated in the preparation of this yearbook by gathering materials, 
reporting problems, and assisting in studies from which were drawn descriptions ot 
outstanding practice, guiding principles and sources of information on problems 
cited by princpals as being of utmost importance. The book is intended not as 4 
handbook of plans but as a guide to thinking, planning, and working with teachers 
in improving the curriculum. 
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The Rejuvenation of 
McKzinley School 


MARIE McMAHAN 


Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids, Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools 


UILT in 1889, McKinley School once looked every year of its age; but that 
is no longer true, for today McKinley School has a “new look.” 

As soon as you enter the hall, you feel the friendliness of the building. The 
old wicker chairs, proudly displaying a new coat of paint, tempt you to sit down. 
The reading lamp and bookshelves invite you to pick up a book even before 
you see the sign, “Parents, These Books Are for You.” Good books they are, 
too, like The Happy Family, A Girls Grows Up and From Infancy Through 
Childhood. You could spend the afternoon very happily here, but you want also 
to visit Miss Gertrude Brouwer, McKinley School’s principal. 

You enjoy just walking into Miss Brouwer’s office. It is a charming place 
with soft yellow and green walls, framed Hummel prints, figurines of children, 
and even a model airplane or two. It is a place that invites anyone, child or 
adult, to come in for a moment and pass the time of day. In the outer office, 
with its shelf for books and its attractive bulletin board to which professional 
magazines are clipped, you find a capable office assistant from the fifth grade. 

“Miss Brouwer,” he says, “is in one of the rooms. If you'll have a chair, I’ll 
go and tell her you are here.” 

You decide, while he is gone, to explore the rest of the hall. At the far end 
there are more lamps and chairs and a table at which, even now, two children 
are working busily. They greet you with a friendly “Hello” as you draw near, 
remembering that they—like all of the McKinley students—are unofficial hosts 
and hostesses to guests in their building. 

“What’s this?” you ask, enticed by the two aquariums near them. “May I 
look ?” 

“Those are our guppies,” explains one proudly. 

“Look,” cries the other one, “there are two baby guppies. We'll have to tell 
Miss Brouwer!” 

After properly appreciating the two baby guppies, you decide to see the rest 
of the hall. Mounted on a bulletin board are some “thank you” letters written 
by second and third graders after a recent field trip. Here are some pictures 
drawn by the children; there is a frieze depicting ways of transportation; over 
in the far corner is a “store” where children from one of the rooms sell pencils 
and paper between bells and, incidentally, learn at first hand about money and 
making change, and the meaning of profit and loss. 

Tempted, you decide to explore the upstairs. On the landing, which is spa- 
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cious, you find another bulletin board, interesting with its picturés and stories 
prepared by children for children to enjoy. A small room adjacent to the landing 
looks very inviting with its attractive drapes and its old furniture hidden beneath 
well-fitted slip covers. What a cozy place for teachers to sit and chat for a few 
minutes at lunch time or after school! 

The upper hall is a busy, happy place, much like the lower one. You see 
more pictures, another frieze, another pleasant corner with lamp, table and 
chairs where committees may work on individual projects. You stand for sev- 
eral moments before the news bulletin board, reading the stories that sixth grade 
students have written about the latest happenings—local, state and national. 

All about you, the classrooms beckon. Through their doors you can see 
pastel-colored walls and cheerful drapes. But you can see far more than this: 
eye-catching bulletin boards, interesting charts, classroom science museums, 
attractive exhibits, all sorts of things that show that live-wire teachers and boys 
and girls are making a happy experience of this business of learning. 

You are just musing about the fact that such an old building could have 
been made to look so friendly and charming and “homey” when Miss Brouwer 
finds you. As soon as you see her you know, instinctively, that she is one of the 
reasons for the exciting “new look” that has come to McKinley School. 

“Your school is lovely,” you tell her. “It has made me feel very much at 
home. Won’t you tell me the story of how such an old building came to be so 
attractive?” 

“Well, you know,” she says, pleasantly, “it is a story that never could have 
been told had it not been for the planning and hard work of many people— 
parents, children, teachers and custodians. It’s a story of cooperation, a story of 
all the things that all of us wanted to do to make our school the kind of school 
we wanted.” 

“How did it start?” 

“It started, I think, when our parents were told that McKinley School would 
no longer be used and that our children would be sent to neighboring schools. 
Many of these parents had gone to McKinley School and they disliked the idea 
of having it closed—for sentimental reasons as well as for the inconvenience of 
sending the children to other buildings. So they requested that McKinley School 
continue to be used—provided that a careful survey showed it to be structurally 
sound, The survey revealed that all McKinley School needed was a face-lifting. 

“So we started to make plans. We decided that the walls in our school did 
not really need to be a drab, uninteresting brown. We began to think in terms of 
happy, homelike colors—soft shades of yellow and green and rose and blue. At 
last the first coat of paint was on.” 

“T can almost see how nice it looked!” 

“No, it didn’t look nice at all. Our boys and girls, you know, were used to 
dark brown walls, which were ever so much easier to keep clean. It had. not 
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mattered before if they had, unthinkingly, trailed their pencils as they went 
downstairs or touched the wall with not-too-clean hands as they walked through 
the door. But it certainly mattered now! This, the teachers and I decided, was 
a problem for all of us from the littlest kindergartner to the biggest sixth grader. 
So we called together a council of children and put the problem up to them. 
We explained that the last coat of paint was to be started the next day and that 
the students in every room needed to help us solve a problem. Should we ask 
the painters to put on a dark coat of paint which would be easy to take care of? 
Qr should we ask them to put on another coat of light paint and then make 
some plans, ourselves, for keeping it clean?” 

“I can see that the children voted for the light paint. And how clean it looks!” 

“Yes, every single room voted for light paint. A student council committee 
was chosen to clean off pencil marks and finger smudges when they appeared, 
but these were seen much less frequently after our meeting. The feeling of 
responsibility among our children has grown by leaps and bounds as we have 
tried in many ways to help them realize that McKinley School is their school 
and that it will be, in large measure, the kind of school that they make it.” 

“I’m interested in how you have helped boys and girls feel that this is their 
school.” 

“We have made the student council an important functioning part of our 
school life by sharing with student council committees as many responsibilities 
as they have been able to assume. For instance there is the committee that takes 
care of the stockroom—delivering supplies to teachers, figuring the supplies 
against the teachers’ room budgets, keeping the stockroom clean. There is the 
committee that takes care of the flag; and the committee that is responsible for 
moving the visual aids equipment from room to room and operating it for the 
teachers. There are the children who order the milk, deliver it to the rooms, and 
take care of the bookkeeping in connection with the milk program.” 

“What a lot of things your boys and girls do!” 

“Oh, but that isn’t all. The service squad girls plan between-bell games for 
the playground, and the Future Teachers of America help with pre-school 
children during parent-teacher meetings. The fifth graders, with the guidance of 
their teacher, take care of selecting books for our school library, charging them 
out to their schoolmates, and conducting a story hour between bells at noon. 
The boys and girls helped pian the landscaping of our school grounds, obtained 
shrubbery from the school farm, and did some of the planting. They take an 
active part in planning new material for bulletin boards for our halls.” 

“No wonder your children are so interested in McKinley School. We’re all 
interested in something in which we have an active part.” 

“That’s right. But our children haven’t done this alone. We couldn’t have 
accomplished nearly so much without the help of the mothers and fathers. They 
too have been encouraged to feel that McKinley School is their school. When 
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they saw what a change the light paint had made, they were anxious to carry on 
by helping with further improvements—for instance, colorful drapes that 
blended with the wall colors. Some of them built the shelves for our library, and 
some of them were responsible for the redecoration of our downstairs kitchen, 
A group of Campfire girls, under the leadership of one of the mothers, earned 
money to buy 200 tulip bulbs and planted them on our lawn. We have new 
playground equipment, too, and new ball diamonds, thanks to our hard-work- 
ing parents. By the way, have you seen the sun deck?” 

“No, I’m afraid I missed that.” 

“Well, we can’t let you miss the sun deck. Come, I’ll show it to you.” 

She takes you to the kindergarten room. The children are having a work 
period and are intently engaged in their various pursuits. Your eyes, circling 
the room, come to rest on a stile that is built through a window. 

“This,” says Miss Brouwer, leading you over to the window, “is our sun 
deck.” 

Outside, the children are working—one at an easel, a couple with some 
blocks, another with some sewing. What a pleasant place to go to school! 

“Our fathers provided the sun deck for us,” explained Miss Brouwer. “After 
they had organized into a father’s group, they came to us asking what they 
could do to help. We suggested that, since our kindergarten was rather small for 
the activities in which kindergartners should engage, we thought it would be 
wonderful if a sun deck could be built on the roof of the boiler room directly 
outside the windows of the kindergarten. So, with lots of enthusiasm the fathers 
went to work. They built a fence around the edge of the roof and a stile leading 
through the window. Now the sun deck is equipped with a two-seated swing, a 
sandbox, and a jungle gym. You can see that it has eased our kindergarten 
housing problem tremendously.” 

“What a novel idea! And how proud the McKinley parents must be of their 
school!” 

“Our parents are good supporters not only of our own building but of school 
projects in general. Last year, when a millage issue was being voted on in 
Battle Creek, our parents, along with others in the city, put the election over 
by using what we called the “block captain” system. The city was divided into 
blocks, each having for a captain a parent who was interested in school welfare. 
This parent called on all the neighbors in his block, informing them of the 
schools’ needs and urging them to vote. The election was won by a large ma 
jority.” 

“I believe you mentioned teachers and custodian as having an active part i 
giving McKinley School the “new look.” 

“Yes, I did. They have a real sense of pride in our school. Now that we have 
the “new look,” we can keep it only by conscientious effort on the part of all 
of us. In this the teachers and custodian have a large part. Our custodian works 
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very hard to keep our lawn and building neat, including the white woodwork! 
Our teachers are anxious to make McKinley School a good school, not only 
physically but in an all-round way. They really have the interest of our boys and 
girls at heart, and it is only because of their enthusiastic support that the 
student council has been able to become the important influence that it now is in 
our school. It is only through their help that individual boys and girls are 
coming to feel needed and wanted and important in our school.” 

“What an interesting experience you have had here in Battle Creek, Miss 
Brouwer. If only—” 

“Do you mean, could it happen elsewhere? Of course it could. We didn’t 
have a lot of money, you know. But we had a lot of things that were important, 
like enthusiasm, willingness to work, and—” 

“And, most important of all, the feeling that you have been able to kindle 
in all these people—children, parents, teachers and custodian—that McKinley 
School belonged to them and that they, if they really wanted to, could make it 
the kind of school they wanted it to be.” 





Encouraging Originality in Writing 
MARY E. BOWERS 


Teacher, Lee School, Alexandria, Virginia 


Snow came down in gusts like great handfuls of coarse salt shaken from the 
clouds. A few flakes danced into the warm classroom and vanished like a spark 
from a crackling fire. A child yawned sleepily and closed her eyes. The rest 
period was nearly over. The teacher quietly gave each child a slip of paper. 

“I am going to play soft music for you today,” she said. “If it makes you think 
of anything, will you write your thoughts on the paper I gave you? Do not 
ask how to spell words. Write the words the way they sound to you.” 

The teacher put Schubert’s Ava Maria on the record player. By the time the 
record had been played the second time, every child had written something. 

“Would you like to share your thoughts with the group?” asked the teacher. 
(Several hands went up.) 

“What did you think about, Annie?” 

“I thought about spring, birds, and flowers. Then I thought about stars and 
sleeping.” Annie had written a list of words expressing her thoughts. 

“I thought of a man playing a violin and a piano,” said Dave. 

“We could hear the piano and violin, couldn’t we?” added the teacher. 


“I thought of someone singing me to sleep,” said Dona, “and people dancing 
softly.” 


———_. 
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“The music reminded me of night and the moon, and a mother and child.” 
g ) 
said Nadine. 
“When I listen to the music,” said Joy, 


I see 

A lady singing a song, 
It sounds like a lullaby. 
She is playing the piano 
And singing a song. 


“The music makes me think of night, the moon, and flowers,” said Mera. 

Jenine, who finds spelling very difficult, drew stars on the margin of her 
paper. Then she printed the words “soft, pretty music.” 

Christa wrote, “The music sounded like fairyland.” 

“T thought of water,” said Lyn, who often goes to the creek to fish and swim. 

“How did the music remind you of water?” asked the teacher. 

“Tt was like water running over the stones,” said Lyn. 

Elaine, the only child who recognized the music, wrote: 


Ave Maria reminds me 

Of walking on a warm day— 
Walking in a garden, 
Singing a song— 

Sun on the water. 


Several children were reminded of lullaby songs and fairies dancing. William, 
who made a list of the first letters of words, said: “The music reminds me of 
love and happiness and pretty things. Then I feel sad and think of someone 
dying and a funeral.” 

“Tt sorta pulls down on you,” said Annie, trying to describe the effect of the 
music upon her. 

Dora, in describing the pictures the music brought to her mind, wrote this 
list of words: summer, walk, flowers, colors, birds, sing, bees, buzz, play, Sut- 
day. Later, while the class was busy, the teacher called Dora to her desk. 

“Dora, I am interested in your word pictures. Will you please read your lis 
for me?” 


Dora read: 


The music reminds me 
Of summer— 

Walking outdoors, 
Flowers of all colors, 
Birds singing, 

Bees buzzing, 

And playing in the sun. 
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“You have made a beautiful word picture,” said the teacher. “I can see in my 
mind the lovely summer day. I notice that you have written ‘Sunday’ at the end 
of your list. Did the music remind you of something that happened on Sunday ?” 

“I thought about church,” said Dora, who seldom misses the Sunday services, 
“and people singing songs in church.” 

“Paula wrote something,” a child had said during the class discussion. 
Quickly Paula had hidden her paper and hung her head in embarrassment. 

“Paula will share her thoughts with us when she feels like it,” the teacher 
assured them. 

Later the teacher found Paula’s folded slip of paper on her desk. She had 
written her thoughts in story form. The words were so poorly spelled that only 
an inkling of her thoughts could be gathered. The teacher asked Paula, when 


they were alone, if she would like to read her story. Without hesitation, Paula 
read: 


The music makes me think 
Of a fairy, 

A toe-dancing fairy, 

A fairy on her toes 

Putting her feet down softly. 


Listening to music was one of the ways in which the fourth grade teacher 
tried to build background for creative writing. The group of children of this 
incident came from homes offering few cultural advantages. In some cases both 
parents worked outside the home. 

The group was retarded scholastically. Very few of the children, however, felt 
hampered by inability to meet the standards of correct spelling and composition. 
Usually they wrote long stories and letters, but they said very little. They tried 
to pattern their stories after the ones they had read in books. Original ideas were 
scarce. In telling how Schubert’s Ava Maria affected them, several children ex- 
pressed their own feelings and ideas, but the majority of the class still thought in 
terms of stories they had read or heard. 

The teacher realized that telling a group to stop copying—to use their own 
ideas—was not sufficient. The group must have rich and varied experiences—the 
inspiration that comes from living in an attractive room, looking at beautiful 
pictures, hearing good literature, and listening to fine music. They must feel the 
joy and satisfaction that comes from expressing their own thoughts and ideas. 
They must feel the worthwhileness of their own contributions. 

Before the end of the term, the children learned to find pleasure in telling 
why a classmate’s story was good or which lines in his poem deserved praise. 
From a poem about fog, these lines were commended: 


Sun in the fog 
Looks like an angel. 
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In the spring, after seeing the Oriental cherries in blossom for the first time, 
a little girl wrote: 

I saw some cherry blossoms— 

They looked like a fountain 

Of misty water. 


Mera, who. had always lived in the city, was impressed by the weeping wil- 
lows she saw while on a trip during spring vacation. 


I saw a weeping willow, 
The leaves were drooping 
Like they were crying. 

It reminded me 

Of spring rain. 


Dora walked one night with her mother to see a show. The next morning 
she remembered: “The sky was black—as black as a black crayon when you 
press real hard.” 

In April, Ava wrote: 


This morning, when I woke, 

I didn’t think it was spring any more. 
It was raining, 

I didn’t see any birds, 

The sun wasn’t even out! 

I felt like going back to bed. 


In talking about how things around us looked after the rain, Don said, ‘l 
went into the alley to empty some trash. The fence was smoking.” Ken added, 
“The puddles of water in the street had gay rainbows on them.” Mera said, 
“The raindrops on the trees were hanging down like little icicles.” 

The children were becoming more observant. They were finding many inter- 
esting and pretty things in their meager environment. Some were finding relief 
in writing about their troubles. Dan, who had lost his beloved dog, wrote stories 
about his misfortune. In one story he told of a visit to the dog pound in search of 
his dog. He wrote: “I wanted a little puppy (a dog he saw at the pound). My 
father wouldn’t let me have it. He told my mother to give my dog away. | 
thought my dog was lost, but mother had given it away.” 

Lula, who had been unable to secure her parents’ cooperation in correcting 
her poor vision, wrote a story about a “half-blind girl.” “The little girl’s father 
didn’t want her to wear dark glasses. It made him feel bad.” 

The teacher encouraged the children to write about their personal experi 
ences. She made them feel the importance of what they had to say by being an 
appreciative listener and by seeking to develop good attitudes toward writing 
among the members of the class. The children improved in their writing as tt 
began to grow out of their own experiences. Writing held new and deeper meat- 
ing for them. It was part of them. 
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The Unit Method of Teaching 


MARK M. EVANS 


Principal, Demonstration School, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


MONG educators and teachers in the various grade levels of our schools, 
there are always some who are dissatisfied with the status quo in teaching. 
Some, of course, believe in change merely for the sake of change, while others 
are earnestly endeavoring to improve their methods. During past years, innova- 
tions of various kinds have had their day and disappeared from the educational 
scene. The non-subject curriculum, the project, themes, activities, and cultural 
periods were some of the devices used. 

The quest for better teaching methods still goes on, as it always will. From 
past experience teachers have learned many worthwhile things upon which 
improvement will stand. They realize that the secret of better teaching does 
not imply changing the subject matter as much as it involves improving the 
method of presenting the material. 

Through in-the-field guidance, workshop courses, curriculum revision pro- 
grams, and an increased professional training period teachers are better ac- 
quainted with the psychological factors involved in the process of learning. They 
know how learning is conditioned and that maturation plays an important part. 
They realize that a consideration of children’s attitudes, appreciations, modes of 
behavior and social growth is vitally important. 

Equipped with a better understanding of how children learn, and bene- 
fiting from previously used devices, many teachers are turning to the “unit of 
work” as their chosen method of teaching. While not new, since plans similar to 
it have been used in the past, many teachers are using the unit for the first time 
in their experience. The unit is new in the sense that it is taking on a different 
meaning. Areas of living, social functions, lifelike situations, pupil needs and 
interests are becoming the framework of organization. 

Much has been said and written about the unit as a method of teaching. One 
needs merely to turn to modern professional treatises on teaching for a detailed 
description. Writers agree that the unit involves grouping related activities and 
experiences around an educational objective for pupil participation in achieving 
the objective. 

The writer believes that greater insight into the unit method and greater 
success with its use will accrue if teachers are acquainted with its. excellencies 
and pitfalls. An awareness of these will undoubtedly result in greater emphasis 
on its methods and avoidance of possible errors. Before reading the following 
list of advantages and disadvantages, it is only fair to the method to remind the 
reader that no infallible method of teaching exists and that all methods, includ- 
ing this one, are subject to misuse. 
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ADVANTAGES OF UNIT TEACHING 


It provides continuity of interest. 

It is adaptable to practically all classroom situations. 

It offers a more lifelike situation than is found in other methods of teaching. 

The pupil shares experiences by carrying a large part of the responsibility of develop. 
ing the unit. 

The major objectives of education are emphasized. 

The pupil is not puzzled with confusing daily assignments, since the procedures for 
developing the unit are understood. 

Teachers and pupils seek extensive information in its use. 

A complete learning situation is developed rather than an accumulation of unrelated 
facts. 

The unit can be adapted to various ability groups. 

Variety in classroom procedure avoids monotony. 

The unit method requires a high standard of achievement. 

The needs and interests of children can be considered more readily in the unit method 
than in most other methods of teaching. 

The unit method provides for flexibility of time and thereby provides for periods of 
emphasis where needed. 

It encourages pupils to evaluate their own achievement. 

It provides opportunities for pupil initiative and leadership. 

Creativeness is encouraged on the part of the teacher and pupil. 

Interesting group discussions and committee reports replace the class recitation. 

The unit method cuts across various subject matter fields, drawing information from 
them. 

It provides opportunities for children to develop self-expression. 

It provides a rich environment for learning with books, visual aids, field trips and 
speakers. 

It affords opportunity for developing proper attitudes, appreciations, and ideals. 

It gives the teacher a better opportunity of learning the personality and abilities of 
individual children. 


DisADVANTAGES OF UNIT TEACHING 


There is danger of holding on to one project too long, stretching a unit out after its 
object has been achieved. 

There is danger of the teacher introducing much irrelevant material and side-tracking 
into numerous by-paths; of forcing unnatural correlation with various subject fields. 
There is danger of trading one system of formalizing for another. 

The method may limit rather than promote the pupil’s ability to develop his own 
initiative if proper teacher guidance is not given. 

There is danger of the unit being graded for adult thinking; or of being too short and 
real learning overlooked because of the haste with which it was covered. 

A teacher may over-substitute interesting incidents for real learning ‘situations. 
There is danger of the teacher overlooking pupil growth in fundamental skills; of over 
emphasis on construction activities. 

The teacher may over-emphasize the field in which she is most capable and neglect 
many desirable objectives in other fields. 

The teacher may overlook competent evaluation of the objectives. 

There is danger of following children’s interests at the expense of approved objectives 

















